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impression of a complex object, and to advance, if and
as far as necessary, to the details. Many a face can we
recognize which we cannot describe in any detail.
Oftentimes, what we are able to tell about a well-known
face amounts to little more than that it is a human face.
We know it as a characteristic whole, but we do not
know its parts. An artist, under the necessity of repro-
ducing the face, notices details, but even he does not
push his analysis to the limit. He does not propose to
map every little marking, and neglects what is of no
consequence for his purpose. This Is typical of the
process of observation. Observation starts with un-
analyzed wholes and proceeds as far as necessary in the
detection of details. The whole with which it starts is
not necessarily the largest whole that can be appre-
hended ; and accordingly the reverse process of combin-
ing smaller units that have been observed into larger
units also goes on, but the movement from the whole to
the part is the more characteristic of perceptual acts.
Nor is it by any means absent from motor acts. In
learning to use a tool, the start is usually made by a
rough approximation to the movement as a whole, and
progress consists partly in noticing details in the
manipulation which are capable of improvement. A
complex motor act, performed at first as a rough whole,
may next be analyzed into a sequence of elementary
acts, and these separately mastered and then recom-
bined into a smooth, continuous process, as already
described; so the act becomes a whole again, but a more
skillful whole than at first.

Besides the combination of instinctive movements
into learned compounds, there is some indication that